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S* BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND, — Cowper. 
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MAKING READY FOR DKFENCE, 


ADVENTURES ASHORE AND AFLOAT. ; 


TIl.—-AN ESCAPE FROM A PIRATE. 


Ir was in 1829 that my father embarked at Sydney to 
bring his family to England, in a vessel called the “ Lady 
Mary,” which had originally been a man-of-war, and 
which, though now very old, was still a remarkably fast 
sailer. Captain Dibbs, who commanded her, had also 
at one time been a lieutenant in the navy, in which he 
had distinguished himself; but, being destitute of in- 
terest, and having a wife and large family to support, he 
had been compelled to enter the merchant service on the 
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termination of the war, when his services were no longer 
required. There were a number of passengers in the 
saloon, and of these fifteen were men; while forward it 
chanced that there were some half-dozen invalided or 
discharged soldiers, returning home from the regiment 
in Sydney, in addition to the ordinary steerage pas- 
sengers; so that, altogether, we had, with the ship’s 
crew, between thirty-five and forty men on board. The 
number of women and children was alse very consider- 
able. 

One forenoon, as Captain Dibbs was coming out of 
his cabin into the saloon, holding in his hands the 
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apparatus necessary for taking the day’s observations, a 
little girl, the daughter of one of the passengers, who 
was chasing one of the other children round the table, 
came into violent contact with him, very nearly causing 
him to drop the chronometer he was carrying. It was 
preserved from falling, but at the cost of a violent shake, 
which the captain subsequently found had seriously 
affected its rate of going; and, as it happened to be the 
only trustworthy instrument he had, he became un- 
certain as to his longitude. When, therefore; one morn- 
ing, shortly before daybreak, a vessel was sighted, which, 
from the course she was steering, it was evident had 
only lately left land, he determined to speak her, and 
ascertain his true position; for he was approaching the 
Abrolhos shoals, and did not know whether he was to 
the east or west of them. She was about three miles 
off when first seen, steering across the “ Lady Mary’s” 
bows, being apparently bound from Brazil to the Cape. 
Captain Dibbs therefore altered his course, so as to 
intercept her; but, upon observing this, the stranger, to 
the surprise of the captain, suddenly altered his course 
also, and crowded all sail, with the evident object of 
avoiding a meeting. Such was the superior speed of 
the “Lady Mary,” however, that she rapidly lessened 
the distance between them, and, day soon breaking, both 
vessels could more plainly distinguish each other, when 
the stranger as suddenly took in sail and hove to, and, 
on reaching her, a boat was sent on board, when this 
seemingly strange behaviour was explained. And a most 
providential thing our meeting was, as the result will 
show, while the stumbling of a playing child was the 
means, in the good providence of God, of saving us from 
a terrible calamity. 

It appeared thai the stranger, who was originally from 
Nova Scotia, having visited the West Indies on her way, 
and sailing last from Bahia, had narrowly escaped being 
seized by a piratical vessel only a few days before. It 
happened most fortunately that when at Jamaica, the 
‘Nova Scotian” had heard some rumours of ships missing, 
and supposed to have been captured and destroyed by a 
craft asserted to be an American-built schooner, which 
had been seized the previous year by a gang of despera- 
does, headed by her second mate (a man well known on 
the coast of Cuba, where it happened), who had murdered 
the captain and crew, and then set sail on a piratical 
cruise. She was not supposed as yet to be very heavily 
armed, but was crowded with men, having succeeded in 
picking up a numerous crew of ruffians, the offscourings 
of Mexican and South American ports she was known to 
have visited; and, when the “ Nova Scotian” left, the 
admiral of the station was about to fit out an armed 
vessel to go in search of her, as he happened to have 
none in the squadron suited for the purpose, or likely 
to catch her; and, on the very day before he sailed, a 
very fine brig from Vera Cruz anchored in Port Royal, 
which had actually been chased by this pirate; and thus 
an authentic description of her appearance was obtained. 

‘Thus forewarned they had set sail for Pernambuco and 
Bahia ; and when, a week after leaving the latter place, 
they one morning fell in with a schooner, with her fore- 
topmast apparently gone, and otherwise seemingly 
damaged by a gale, making signals of distress, the 
commander of the “Nova Scotian,” full of suspicion, 
took a long look at her through his glass, and at the 
end of his inspection came to the conclusion that it was a 
snare intended to lure him to his destruction, and crowded 
all sail to escape, quickly followed by the pirate, who 
repaired her seeming damages with marvellous specd, 
and would have inevitably captured his prey had not a 
gale sprung up, which carried his topmast away in 





reality. The gale was succeeded by a calm of several 
days’ duration; and, on the “‘ Nova Scotian” seeing our 
vessel endeavour to cut her off, we were thought, in the 
uncertain light, to be the pirate, who was supposed to 
have followed her. When daylight showed our build 
and rig, however, she had waited for us. 

This was serious news for Captain Dibbs, whose 
course would bring his vessel in the neighbourhood of 
the pirate’s cruising-ground. It was feared that no 
mercy would be shown, for none of the crew of the 
missing ships had ever been heard of afterwards, and 
it was conjectured that they had been destroyed with 
their vessels. All hands, therefore, passengers and 
sailors, consulted together, and it was determined to 
resist to the last, should they be so unfortunate as to 
fall in with the buccaneer. The “ Lady Mary” had 
some guns—two twenty-four pound carronades and two 
long nine-pounders—as well as a tolerable supply of 
muskets and cutlasses; and the presence of the few 
soldiers on board suggested to Captain Dibbs a ruse 
which, he hoped, would, if he met with him, inspire the 
pirate with a wholesome fear of coming to close quarters. 
Amongst the ship’s stores was a bale of red shirts, such 
as sailors wear; and these were distributed to the male 
passengers and some of the crew, after the women on 
board had made them resemble, as closely as possible, 
soldiers’ uniforms. A spar also was sawn up, and the 
pieces neatly painted, so as to resemble guns, which 
were placed in the empty ports; and these, at a dis- 
tance, gave the ship a formidable appearance. Cut- 
lasses were sharpened, muskets and pistols cleaned and 
oiled, and ropes hastily and roughly platted, so as to 
form a rude kind of boarding-nettings; and, in fact, all 
the means which Captain Dibbs’s naval experience 
could suggest adopted, to protect his ship and passen- 
gers from the ruthless desperadoes who were lying in 
wait for them. I well remember the interest with 
which I and my brothers and the other boys watched 
these preparations, and the working of the great guns 
as they were loaded and fired by the sailors, several of 
whom, like their commander, were old man-of-war’s 
men. While the latter, formed into crews, exercised 
the larger weapons, the passengers, under the tuition 
of the soldiers, practised with the small arms, the 
weather affording an excellent opportunity for the work 
of preparation, as it remained either quite calm, or with 
very light head-winds, for nearly a week. But our 
chief hope of escape lay in the unusual speed of our 
ship, in which the captain placed much confidence. 

On the evening of the sixth day after our meeting 
with the “ Nova Scotian” the weather changed, a strong 
southerly wind having set in, and the “Lady Mary” 
once more bounded through the water on her homeward 
voyage. This lasted for several days, when again the 
breeze became light and baffling, often dying away 
altogether, much to the chagrin of our captain, not only 
because he was naturally most anxious to: sail quickly 
from so dangerous a neighbourhood, but also because, 
in light winds, small schooner-rigged vessels have an 
advantage over large ships, though the latter are 
always superior in high winds and heavy seas, when 
smaller craft dare not carry much sail. He paced the 
deck day and night, scarcely ever leaving it except for 
an hour or two’s rest; for the responsibility was fearful, 
having so many looking to him as the only means, 
under God, for saving them from the danger which 
menaced them. A vigilant look-out was kept up, 
several men being stationed with night-glasses at the 
mast-heads ; and, in addition to exercising his crew and 
passengers incessantly in the best method of resisting 
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any attempt at boarding, a quantity of grease and oil 
‘was prepared and kept ready to smear the sides of the 
ship, and the shrouds and ropes by which the pirates 
would try to mount up. Fortunate was it for the 
passengers of the “Lady Mary” that they had a man 
of such prudence, experience, and forethought to take 
care of them, as Captain Dibbs proved himself to be. 
One night, after the children had been in bed some 
hours, my brother and I, who slept together, were 
awakened by a noise and bustle, and on looking up we 
saw that the cabin outside was filled with the female 
passengers, who were cowering together in a state of 
extreme terror. Some were on their knees in earnest 
prayer, others wandering up and down wringing their 
hands and weeping bitterly, or clasping their children 
in their arms. I remember well my mother’s pale and 
rigid aspect, as, throwing an arm round each of my 
elder sisters, who were standing by our bedside, and 
listening in an agony of expectation to every sound 
on the deck above, she turned her face upwards in 
mute and agonized appeal to that God who alone could 
protect her and her little ones in that hour of awful 
peril; for the dreaded pirate was astern, creeping up 
stealthily, in hopes of securing an easy prey by a sudden 
surprise. But Captain Dibbs had been too wary for him. 
Just after sunset the look-outat the mast-head reported 
a schooner right ahead, and steering the same course as 
ourselves. In ordinary circumstances no notice would 
have been taken of so common an occurrence; but the 
sharp look-out now kept up showed that after dark the 
stranger had altered his course, so as to get out of the 


’ track of the ‘Lady Mary,” and then, furling all his 


sails, had allowed the latter to go past her. From his 
own naval experience of the different kinds of artifices 
used by smugglers and privateers, Captain Dibbs sus- 
pected that some manoeuvre of the kind might be prac- 
tised, and ordered that a strict look-out should be kept 
astern and abeam. The moon did not rise until after 
midnight ; but the night was starlight above, though 
clouds hung about the horizon, making it difficult to 
distinguish the outline of any vessel, unless pretty close. 
But at ten o’clock the vigilant watch kept up suddenly 
revealed to the sharp eyes of the seamen the form of 
the pirate, about a mile away, on the “ Lady Mary’s” 
quarter. She had just spread her sails again, and was 
now coming fast up, intending to run alongside and 
throw her crew on our decks. It was blowing a three- 
knot breeze only, and the schooner consequently over- 
took the larger vessel with the greatest ease, although 
the latter kept all her studding-sails set, until, finding 
they were of no use as aids to escape, the captain 
ordered them to be taken in, as they would prevent the 
quick working of his ship in action. 

This order was executed just as the pirate had 
approached to within musket-shot of the “Lady Mary,” 
fancying herself still unobserved; but Captain Dibbs 
suddenly hauled his wind, and, crossing his pursuer’s 
bows, hailed with a speaking trumpet, threatening to 
fire into her if she came any nearer. Utterly discon- 
certed at this unexpected salute, and at finding herself 
detected and her character apparently known, the 
schooner dropped astérn for awhile, as if desirous of 
making us out before venturing nearer; but gradually 
she againcrept up. The night was calm, with a smooth 
sea, and the moon, shortly rising, showed the towering 
sails of the schooner glistening in her beams not more 
than three hundred yards distant. Not a sound issued 
from her, and one solitary form, that of the man 
who steered, could alone be distinguished on her decks. 
Perhaps they thought Captain Dibbs’s threat an empty 





one; for at last the distance between the two vessels 
was barely a hundred yards, and it became necessary 
to act decidedly, although the “ Lady Mary’s” com- 
mander was very loth to commence hostilities; for he 
had not the means of making any prolonged resistance, 
his supply of ammunition for the great guns being very 
limited. As soon as he found that the schooner had 
dropped astern of him, he had ordered all four of the 
guns to be moved to one side of the ship; and now, 
finding that the pirates, after yawing about for some 
time undecidedly, at last seemed to make up their 
minds to come alongside, he determined to show them 
that he had the means of resistance. Again suddenly 
shifting his helm, so as to bring his guns to bear, he 
deliberately fired all four, coolly and steadily, taking 
care that they should be well aimed. Two of the shots 
passed through her mainsail, one of them cutting the 
halliards and letting the sail down by the run, while a 
crash, and the sudden appearance of white streaks of 
splinters in her black hull, showed that the others also 
had reached their mark. At the same moment, by 
previous command, all hands, crew and passengers, 
joined together in a lusty cheer. This, with the fact 
that the four guns were fired from one side of the ship 
only (leading to the impression that she was armed 
with eight altogether), so staggered our pursuers that 
they again dropped astern without attempting to return 
the fire, resolved to wait until morning. 

When daylight came the pirate again drew ahead, and 
sailed past us with an ease which showed how futile all 
hopes of our escaping by superior speed would have 
proved. She seemed a vessel of about two hundred 
tons; but no guns could be seen, except one just behind 
the foremast, amidships, and another astern, neither of 
which, so far as Captain Dibbs could make out, were 
long ones—a circumstance for which he was inexpres- 
sibly thankful, as, had it been otherwise—had the 
buccaneer been mounted with a long thirty-two pounder, 
he could have chosen his own distance and battered us 
to pieces at his leisure, while the shot from the “ Lady 
Mary’s” nines and carronades would not have reached 
half way. But it was afterwards ascertained that sho 
was crowded with men; and, could she have succeeded 
in boarding us, our chances would have been small 
indeed, the plan generally followed by Young (which 
was the name the pirate went by, although in reality 
he was the-son of a Cuban, by an American mother) 
being to avoid all prolonged cannonading, for fear of 
attracting the notice of any passing cruiser, and trust 
principally to stratagem to capture his prey. All day 
he prowled about us, keeping, however, at a respectful 
distance, the experience of the preceding night, and the 
numerous uniforms visible through his glasses on our 
decks, doubtless inducing him to avoid coming to too 
close quarters. Our “ quakers,” or wooden guns, also, 
could not be distinguished from real artillery at such a 
distance; and finally, towards the afternoon, having 
thoroughly examined the “Lady Mary,” who kept on 
under easy sail, apparently ready for all emergencies, 
he evidently made up his mind that she was too hard a 
nut for him to crack. Spreading all sail, he stood 
away to windward, and shortly before sunset had dis- 
appeared below the horizon, to the inexpressible relief 
of the passengers, particularly of ‘the women and chil- 
dren, who had spent a most wretched day between- 
decks, in the stifling hot cabin, listening to every sound 
above, and every instant expecting to hear the roar of 
the guns commence the deadly strife in which husbands, 
brothers, and sons were to be engaged. I remember 
well how delighted we all were at emerging from the 
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dark confined space below to the cheery sunshine and 
pleasant breeze of the decks, and my father lifting me 
up to point out the distant sails of the baffled and 
retreating pirate, and explaining to me the great danger 
from which God in his mercy had saved us. 

Darkness set in with the suddenness peculiar to the 
tropics, and, after a day and night of much anxiety and 
suffering, the women retired very early to rest, as had 
been the case for several days. ‘The breeze died away 
after sunset, and the “ Lady Mary” once more lay be- 
calmed. The night was much darker than the preced- 
ing one had been, dense clouds covering the heavens, 
and resting in masses against the north-western horizon, 
where a stiff breeze was evidently brewing. The gentle- 
men passengers were about to follow the example of the 
women, and turn in early, when, to their surprise, the 
captain, in a low voice, expressed a wish that they should 
not retire just yet, as he wanted to speak to them on 
deck first ; and, rising from the table where they were 
sitting, he led the way up on the poop. It had been 
noticed that, while all around him were in the highest 
spirits at their escape from the danger which had 
threatened them, Captain Dibbs alone remained silent 
and abstracted, and the now happy party at the dinner- 
table had rallied him in consequence; but, upon reaching 
the poop, they ascertained the cause of his uneasiness, 
and found that their own exultation had in all probability 
been premature. 

* T did not wish the women to know it, poor things,” 
said the captain: “let them sleep in peace; but I must 
inform you, gentlemen, that, so far from having left us 
for good, I believe that vagabond is at this very moment 
somewhere near us. It is true he had been out of sight 
some time at sunset; but suppose, instead of sailing on, 
he had hove to and waited till dark. The breeze lasted 
till after eight o’clock ; so that, if he had chosen to return, 
it would have brought him down to somewhere in our 
neighbourhood—within a mile or two, indeed—allowing 
him to have been, say, ten or twelve miles off. So that 
you see we must keep in readiness. I did not like it at 
all when I observed that he went off to windward, and 
I suspected instantly what he would be up to. All 
lights that can be seen have been put out, and the most 
perfect silence must be preserved. We ought to be 
thankful for this calm, for in it he can do nothing, un- 
less he is near enough to attack us with his boats; but 
the night is too dark and the risk too great for that, I 
think ; for there is every appearance of a stiff breeze 
shortly.” 

This information banished all idea of sleep, and the 
passengers determined to rémain on deck, at least until 
the moon rose, and they could see about them. Hour 
after hour rolled by ; not a breath of air stirred, and not 
a star was visible. It was impossible to see more than 
a few yards, so intense was the darkness. The crew 
lay sleeping about the decks; and at last most of the 
passengers, wearied out with two nights watching, like- 
wise sank down overpowered. About one o’clock the 
calm was broken by a few catspaws coming from the 
direction the pirate had disappeared in, and presently 
the ship once more began to move through the water. 
My father, with a few others, happened to be standing 
near Captain Dibbs, who remarked, as this occurred, 
that, if the schooner was anywhere close by to windward, 
she would bring the breeze down with her. “ But, for- 
tunately, it is too dark for him to be able to make out 
our whereabouts; and here comes the moon at last,” he 
added, as a gleam of light appeared on the eastern hori- 
zon; and presently her silver rim rose above the ocean, 
shining through an opening intheclouds. As he turned 
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his head from looking at it, once more to gaze to wind- 
ward, Captain Dibbs started in amazement, and shouted 
for “all hands to quarters ;” for there, betrayed by the 
beams, which, most providentially for us, had appeared 
some minutes too soon for his designs, was the pirate, 
with all sail set, bearing rapidly down upon us. But 
her fell purpose was already frustrated ; the breeze she 
was bringing with her quickly increased in power, and 
shortly swept past in gusts so heavy that the smaller 
vessel was obliged to take in sail and abandon the chase ; 
but, had she been ten minutes sooner, she would have 
been alongside almost before we were aware. At first 
it seemed strange that the pirate on so dark a night 
should have been able to steer so straight for us; but 
the mystery was explained by the discovery of a light 
burning below in the cabin of one of the women, who, 
in ignorance of the peculiar motive which existed for 
keeping the ship in darkness on that night, had lighted’ 
a lamp in her cabin, and, knowing that she was break- 
ing the ship’s rules, had placed a screen over her door, 
so that the gleam should not betray her. But her port 
was open, on account of the heat, and the rays, shining 
over the deep, had nearly caused the destruction of all 
on board, by guiding the prowler to his prey. 

Long afterwards I was one evening at the house of 
the late Professor G——, of the University of Edinburgh, 
when the conversation happened to turn on phrenology, 
and a skull was produced for the inspection of the com- 
pany which had been brought to England by the pro- 
fessor’s brother many years before. When I had heard’ 
its history related, I regarded the relic with uncommon 
interest ; for, from dates and other circumstances, no 
doubt remained on my mind that this was the skull of 
the commander of the identical pirate which had so 
nearly captured us. After committing many depreda- 
tions, and being guilty of numerous fearful atrocities, 
including the sacrifice of very many lives of the hapless 
people who fell into his power, his vessel was at length 
seen and chased by the frigate of which Captain G 
was then an officer. Hard pressed, the pirate ran his 
craft ashore at the Isle of Pines, in the West Indies, 
and, with his crew, took to the woods, where they were 
followed and hunted down by parties from the frigate. 
Obliged to separate from his companions, who were at 
last nearly all killed or taken, or starved to death in the 
woods, the miserable outlaw, left alone, for some weeks 
led a wretched existence, and at length was found by a 
party scouring the country in quest of him, lying on 
the ground in an awful condition. The vengeance of 
God had overtaken him before that of man. When 
shooting at some parrots, his gun had burst, shattering 
his arm and face, blinding, and completely disabling 
him. For several days and nights he lay there unable 
to move, tormented with thirst, tortured by insects, and 
suffering excruciating pain from his wounds. In the 
last days of his wicked life he indeed found that “truly 
there is a God who judgeth.” 








PEKING TO PETERSBURG. — 


Everyzopy has heard of the overland route to India and 
China, established many years ago by the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company. Between South- 
ampton and Shanghai, the western and eastern termini 
of the route, the distance is ten thousand four hundred 
and seventy-six miles, over only two hundred and fifty-two 
of which the traveller is conveyed by land across the 
Isthmus of Suez on the Egyptian railway, the remainder 
being performed in the large ocean steamers of the 
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-company, occupying fifty-five days on the voyage. The 
disparity of water over land transit being above forty 
to one, some may wonder why it has been called the 
“overland route.” This was done to distinguish it 
‘from the sea route round the Cape of Good Hope, by 
which all the tea comes from China, between sixteen 
‘thousand and seventeen thousand miles distance, in sail- 
‘ing ships which take from one hundred and ten to one 
hundred and forty days to accomplish the voyage. 
Besides these routes between Europe and the Far East, 
there is a third by way of Siberia and Mongolia, which 
may be properly called the “overland route,” as the 
traveller from Peking to Petersburg journeys the whole 
way on terra firma, a distance of five thousand miles. 
A graphic account of this route, as traversed by A. 
Michie, Esq., an accomplished traveller, furnishes us 
with most interesting information of the little known 
regions through which this route passes. 

A description at any time, from even the most super- 
ficial observer, of the Chinese and Russian capitals, 
where the mightiest autocrats of Asia and Europe hold 
their rule over more than half the human race, is a 
matter of general interest, and is especially so from the 
pen of our author, where he represents the decay of 
Peking and the progress of Petersburg in vivid sketches 
that are instructive as well as amusing. Our object, 
however, does not so much relate to these cities as the 
country between them, through which Mr. Michie’s route 
lay, and the incidents of travel among the inhabitants 
he came in contact with. 

The first stage of the journey is from Peking to 
Kiachta, seven hundred and eighty miles, which, under 
ordinary circumstances, would be an easy distance to 
accomplish ; but, when it is considered that the road lay 
through Mongolia, where the means of communication 
are more tardy than they were in this country a thou- 
sand years ago, the reader will not be surprised to learn 
that thirty-four days were spent in doing it. Mr. Michie 
had a French gentleman to share the adventures of the 
journey with him, and the caravan required to carry 
them and their baggage was quite a formidable affair, 
consisting of horses, mules, camels, and carts, with a 
load of three thousand pounds weight. On the second 
-day after leaving Peking they crossed the Nankow pass, 
through a rocky defile thirteen miles long, strewed with 
Jarge granite boulders, and hemmed in on each side by 
precipitous hills, whereon a scanty vegetation furnished 
food for a few goats. This pass may be considered the 
Thermopylz of Peking, where, in ancient times, many a 
bloody battle was fought between the Chinese and 
Tartars, until the latter prevailed; and now it is only 
disturbed by the traffic of traders from the north and 
the west with the Chinese capital, while the forts at its 
northern approach are now in ruins. 

Although the distance from Peking to the elevated 
plateau beyond the mountain range is not more than 
thirty miles, yet the character of the country and its in- 
habitants changes in a remarkable degree. On the one 
side there are cultivated lands of the Chinese, where the 
staple article of food is rice, and dairy produce is un- 
known; on the other isan open grassed plain, with scarcely 
a patch of cultivation, while mutton, beef, milk, butter, and 
cheese are more plentiful than in an English county. 
This marked difference of diet is characteristic of the 
two people in all their relations of life, whether political 
-or social; the toiling industry and the fixed habits of 
the Chinese agriculturist, under the rule of a despotic 
government, appear in contrast with the normal habits 
of the Mongolian grazier and the freedom he enjoys 
under his Lama rulers. 





This change in the aspect of the country and the 
character of the inhabitants imparted its influence to 
the spirits of our author, after he had fairly reached 
“the land of grass,” by which appellation the Mongols 
designate their region. When the party left Peking in 
the middle of August the air was sultry, at ninety-five 
degrees, and the roads dusty. By the end of the month 
they were five thousand three hundred feet above the 
sea, With the thermometer at thirty-five degrees, and 
heavy dew upon the greensward around their camp. 
“The morning of the 27th August was as bright and 
cheery as the most lively fancy could paint. The air 
resounded with the notes of hosts of skylarks, which one 
does not often hear in these far-off regions. The pas- 
ture was exceedingly rich, and sprinkled with ‘ gowans’” 
(as Mr. Michie, a true Scotchman, calls the daisies) “ and 
other wild-flowers. Many herds of cattle and horses 
were scattered over the plain, the Mongol herdsmen 
incessantly galloping round their flocks to keep them 
together, their shouts audible from great distances in 
the still air; and the perpetual movement of vast num- 
bers of parti-coloured beasts gave an animation to the 
scene which was quite exhilarating to the spirits. We 
were now fairly among the dwellers in tents, and began 
to realize what it was to be cut off from civilized life. 
In the ‘land of grass’ we had to depend on our own 
resources, but with the comfortable assurance that these 
were amply sufficient for us. Our introduction to nomad 
life was under happy auspices, and we were at the outset 
favourably impressed with the Mongols and their country ; 
an impression that never entirely wore out, even under 
very adverse circumstances. I never till that morning 
experienced the consciousness of absolute freodom.” 

Beyond these pasture lands lies the Desert of Gobi, a 
barren region, where men and animals are few and far 
between. But it cannot be avoided in the direct route 
to Kiachta, and hence there is a regular beaten track, 
even visible in the sand which covers its surface, from 
the traffic across it at all times of the year. From its 
elevation and northern latitude it is very different in 
many respects from the Sahara and other deserts under 
the torrid zone. Its terrors to the traveller are in the 
winter, when the north wind blows a piercing blast 
across its bleak surface, and with as deadly an effect 
upon animal and vegetable life as the sirocco. The 
denizens of this region pitch their portable huts, or 
“ yourts,” in the ravines and broken ground which 
break the monotony of the plain, and where water may 
be had, but which provides a scanty subsistence to these 
hardy Mongolians, who brave the rigid winter, lasting 
six months. It was just at the commencement of this 
season that the caravan entered the desert, where their 
mode of travelling was changed from mules with palan- 
quins to covered carts drawn by horses, and camels to 
carry the baggage. In vain they tried every expedient 
to keep themselves warm in the cold blast, so as to sleep 
at night, but without effect; so that they were thoroughly 
exhausted when they reached the western boundary of: 
the desert. Here the monotonous “steppes” of Tartary 
were left behind, and the route lay through a moun- 
tainous country intersected by small streams, but which 
were then swollen by the rains, rendering it a matter 
of difficulty, attended with danger, to ford them. After 
several mishaps the party reached Urga, which is a kind 
of camp and town together, situated on asheltered spot, 
where the northerly gales are not severe and the sur- 
rounding hills are beautifully wooded. 

The nucleus of the Mongol settlement at Urga is the 
Great Lamasery of Guison-tamba or Lama-king of the 
Mongols. In this monastery, and in the minor ones 
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round it, it has been said that thirty thousand Lamas 
reside, which estimate, however, must be received with 
caution. The Lama-king is regarded by the Mongols 
as a god. He can never die—he only transmigrates. 
The whole of the Kalkas tribes are under his sway; and 
this personage is consequently an object of constant 
,jealousy to the emperors of China, who keep an anxious 
watch over his proceedings. The Lama system has 
been greatly humoured by the Chinese emperors from 
early times, and the theocracy of Mongolia and Tibet 
is mainly of their creation, since the time of Kublai, 
who created a Lama king of Tibet, which was followed 
up in Mongolia to conciliate the Lama power. 

Arrived at the confines of Mongolia, after more than 
a month’s travel through the land of the heathen, it was 
with lively feelings of interest that our traveller beheld 
the spires of the churches at Kiachta, showing that he 
had at last reached that remote corner of Christendom. 
This place cannot correctly be called a town, as it is the sta- 
tion merely where the Russian commissary and merchants 
transact their business in the China traffic. The general 
population reside at a good-sized town two miles distant, 
named Troitskosarfsk. All travellers from the East 
entering Kiachta have to pass through the Chinese 
town of Maimachin, where a mandarin protects the 
interests of his master; and between the two places is 
an open space, which is considered neutral ground in 
negotiating any matter between the officials of the two 
countries. In such affairs these representatives of the 
ezar and the emperor are very punctilious, and, as far 
as diplomatic chicanery goes, they are well matched ; 
for, although Russians wear the dress of the European, 
and overdo the character in foppery and extravagance, 
still it is evident that they are Asiatics at heart. In 
any advantage to be obtained over the Chinese, or the 
more simple-minded Mongols, they use deceit and cun- 
ning, which they find more successful than the straight- 
forward arguments of the English. Hence their annex- 
ation of Chinese territory has been gained without the 
exchange of a shot, while we could only maintain our 
treaty rights by the bombardment of Peking and 
Canton. 

Our travellers were agreeably surprised to find at 
this outpost much refinement, with the amenities of 
Western civilization, among the inhabitants, among 
whom were a few English and German. There was 
an aspect of comfort about the dwellings, cleanness in 
the streets, and elegance in the architecture of the 
churches and public buildings, that gave an air of 
prosperity to the town. Not only is such the case, but 
the Kiachta merchants are reputed to be very wealthy, 
and every resident above the rank of a peasant has 
some kind of conveyance to drive about in; so that, 
with a population of twenty thousand there and at 
Troitskosarfsk, the streets are lively with traffic. On 
the principle, ‘When in Rome, do as Rome does,” Mr. 
Michie hired a conveyance of a shaky character to move 
about in, when he would have preferred walking. Here 
he paid off his conductors through Mongolia and in- 
vested in a large travelling carriage called a tarantass, 
to:donvey himself and companion, with their baggage, 
if possible, to the end of their journey, but which broke 
down with them before they were half way. It was 
necessary, also, to obtain fresh passports, in which 
‘there was no difficulty, and they were treated with 
#auch politeness by the Russian officials. All things 
considered, our travellers started on their long journey 
of more than fonr thousand miles pretty comfortably ; 
but, as it was at the beginning of November, too late 
tor wheels and too early for sledges, they encountered 
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more delays and mishaps than if they had travelled 
later or earlier in the season. 

The description of the scenery on the route through 
Siberia is one continuous panorama of varying pictures 
presenting every kind of landscape. Now it is over 
rather hilly roads, in many places heavy with sand, 
opening out fine broken scenery, with richly-wooded 
declivities, where a steep hill arrests their progress for 
the night; then they strike the Selenga river, running 
through a wide valley, between steep wooded hills, 
where a ferry-boat conveys horses, carriages, and all 
across easily; now it is along a flooded road, where the 
horses flounder bravely through a compound of land and 
water; anon they reach Lake Baikal through a gorge 
where the road is scarped out of perpendicular rocks, so 
narrow that two vehicles cannot pass, while a deep abyss 
below eclipses the grandeur of the scenery; and then 
they cross the lake in a steamer, roughly put together, 
clumsy, and unshapely, that would be @ curiosity in any 
other part of the world, except the engines, which are 
good, and made by an Englishman. Thus, day and 
night, night and day, resting only at the post-houses, 
and for one meal per diem, according to Russian custom, 
our travellers persevered on their journey in spite of 
jolting and aching bones, until they reached Irkutsk one 
fine day. When the sun shone brightly on the domes 
and cupolas of the town as it burst on their view, the 
effect of the dazzling white walls and bright green roofs 
of the churches was strikingly beautiful. 

This town is situated near some gold-diggings, which 
are as common in Siberia as in Australia, only they are 
frozen in the winter season, when the population of 
Irkutsk is augmented by about four thousand diggers, 
who spend their earnings freely among the settled 
population of twenty-three thousand. Here may be 
found all the luxuries of a European city, the chief 
articles being imported from England, Germany, and 
France, but sold at enormous prices. Some idea may 
be gathered of these from the statement that bottled 
stout is sold at the rate of twelve shillings a bottle, and 
finds customers among the people. This town derives 
great importance from being the residence of the 
Governor-General of Eastern Siberia. Our author ex- 
presses himself as follows at this first stage of his 
Siberian journey: “On the whole, I confess that my 
preconceived notions of Siberian life proved utterly falla- 
cious. I had pictured to myself a barren inhospitable 
climate, unfit for the habitation of any except those who 
were compelled by law to exist there, and who neces- 
sarily had to suffer every privation. Instead of that, 
I found settled communities, not only enjoying all the 
amenities of civilized life, but living in expensive luxury, 
and many of them in extravagance. The Governor- 
General holds a lévée once a week, which happened to. 
be on the day of our visit. About twenty persons in 
full dress presented themselves, including a number of 
officers.” His office is no sinecure, as he has on his 
shoulders the affairs of a region larger than Europe, 
and which is yet but in the infancy of its development. 

Siberia is generally known to be the great penal 
settlement of the Russian Government, especially for 
political offenders. We are all acquainted from our 
infancy with that touching story, “ Elizabeth; or, the 
Exiles of Siberia,” and, when the name of that country 
is mentioned, naturally we picture to ourselves the 
wretched existence and trials of the educated portion of 
these transports. Whatever may have been the state of 
the community when the occurrences happened on which 
Madame de Genlis founded her story, it would appear, 
from the evidence of Mr. Michie, that the severities of the 
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government are so much relaxed at the present day that 
the condition of political exiles from Poland and other 
provinces will compare favourably with that of their 
fellow-subjects in Russia proper. As we place the most 
implicit reliance on that gentleman’s veracity in stating 
what he saw, and his sagacity in obtaining truthful in- 
formation, it is satisfactory to find that the Polish exiles, 
and other political convicts in Siberia, are not barba- 
rously kept at hard labour in unwholesome mines, and 
chained together like the worst felons, but that, after a 
short time, they are allowed to live in the large cities and 
follow the pursuits they have been accustomed to, their 
banishment being only from their native land. The 
consequences of this degree of freedom enjoyed by the 
exiles has been to improve the tone of society by large 
accessions of educated people, in Polish political exiles, 
who are mostly students and professors in the univer- 
sities, members of the Roman Catholic priesthood, and 
artists. But what has done more, perhaps, than anything 
else to give a tone to the upper classes in Siberia is the 
thirty years’ residence of those who were involved in the 
attempt to overthrow the state at the accession of the 
late Emperor Nicholas, in 1825. The leaders of that 
insurrection were mostly young men of good families, 
and numbers of the highest aristocracy were banished, 
their wives and children following them. At first not 
only could the children of exiles not inherit their father’s 
hereditary titles, but they were debarred from even bear- 
ing their own family name. As the iron will of Nicholas 
was inaugurated by an act of crushing severity, so the 
milder sway of Alexander m1 was marked at its outset by 
an act of mercy to the exiles of his father. A free 
pardon, and permission to return to Russia, were granted 
to all the survivors. Their children born in Siberia 
had their fathers’ hereditary honours and full political 
rights restored to them. It is by such measures as this 
that Alexander m has made his name respected and 
beloved by his people. Of course this favourable opinion 
must be qualified by a knowledge of the recent persecu- 
tions and cruelties in Circassia, which he sanctioned. 

On, on dashed our travellers over hill and dale, their 
Siberian ponies running at the top of their speed, even 
down steep hills and across narrow bridges, where the 
driver never draws rein until they are half way up the 
opposite hill, imparting a fascinating excitement which 
deadens all sense of danger; on, on their lumbering 
carriage is drawn along over ruts and stumps, with many 
thumps and bumps, at the rate of twelve miles an hour, 
shortening the distance to Petersburg; and yet; with all 
this speed, and wearied out with the rough travelling, 
it was appalling to find that they were still five thousand 
versts from their destination (a verst is three quarters 
of an English mile); on, on, they never ceased travelling 
by night or day, scarcely stopping for their meals, until 
they reached the town of Krasnoyarsk, leading to which 
was the line of telegraph wires from Petersburg—a wel- 
come indication of Western civilization; on, on hurried 
their tarantass, creaking more at every stage, through 
the Government of Tomsk, from the bad roads in that 
district, until it fairly broke down, was repaired, and at 
last abandoned for a kibitka or public conveyance, which 
they ad to fill with feather pillows to ease their aching 
bones from the jolting; on, on, in the face of driving 
snow, across frozen marshes, through Omsk to Tumen, 
where they purchased a comfortable covered sledge, and 
whence they dashed with greater speed than before over 
the soft snow, until they reached Ekaterineburg, on the 
western boundary of Siberia, divided from Russia proper 
by the Ural Mountains. 

Judging from the engraving of this city, it must be 





one of the prettiest and trimmest towns in Russia for its 
size. It is first sighted at some miles’ distance, along a 
vista formed by the road being cut through a forest ; 
emerging from which an impression of elegance, comfort, 
and grandeur is produced on the mind of the traveller, 
when it lies spread before him, with its spires, domes, 
and public edifices reflected in the Casom, a lake-like 
stream that divides the town. Here is a mint, and ex- 
tensive iron foundries, some of the latter belonging to 
Englishmen, who are prosperous, and enjoy every pro- 
tection from the government. Mr. Michie was disap- 
pointed at the famous Ural or Oo-ral Mountains, of 
which he had formed great conceptions, as, no doubt, 
most of our readers do; but his illusion was dis- 
pelled when, on inquiry, some densely-timbered undu- 
lating hills were pointed out which, in appearance, were 
not more imposing than the Lammermoor range in 
Scotland. Ina few hours after leaving Ekaterineburg he 
reached the highest elevation on the road which crosses 
the Ural range, where a plain stone obelisk is erected, 
to mark the boundary between Europe and Asia, having 
no other inscription than the names of these two great 
divisions of the globe, the former on the west, and the 
latter on the east side, just as if they were nothing more 
than the names of two counties in England. 

The swift-flying sledge now carried our travellers 
comfortably along; and they had not travelled far into 
Russia proper before the inferior social condition of the 
peasantry, compared with those of Siberia, was apparent. 
Their habitations have not the same air of comfort, and 
the men, women, and children are ill-clad, squalid, and 
haggard, suggestive of poverty, negligence, and misery. 
Mr. Michie then draws a favourable comparison of the 
condition of the Siberian over the Russian peasantry. 
Although the latter now enjoy the blessings of freedom, 
yet they still retain their serf condition to a great extent, 
which it will take generations of progress to remove. 
On the other hand, the Siberian free peasant, although 
the descendant of a convict, has all along enjoyed the 
privilege of cultivating as much land as he chooses on 
his own account, and is exempt from military conscrip- 
tion or payment of taxes. 2 

Leaving the Ural Mountains behind, the road to Perm 
and Kazan passes through a level region studded with 
villages and farms, rather flat and uninteresting to the 
traveller bent on reaching the river Volga at the latter 
town, where his discomforts in road travelling are ex- 
changed for the luxury of a steamboat. On the way 
our party met such numbers of Polish prisoners, seized 
during the recent insurrection, that their progress was 
delayed on the road and at the post-stations. Of their 
appearance Mr. Michie thus expresses himself :—“ The 
Poles travelled in the same manner as we did, with 
large sledges containing three or four people, sometimes 
more. Those who could not be accommodated with 
sledges had carts, or telégas, which were more or less 
crowded. None of them travelled afoot. All were 
clothed in furs. On the whole, I was surprised to find 
such a number of people travelling in such comfort. 
They ate well and talked loudly: the din of their voices 
at a post-station was intolerable. They joked and 
laughed a great deal, by way of keeping their spirits 
up, I suppose; but no indication was given that they 
were prisoners undergoing the process of banishment.” 
This is a very different version of the mode in which 
the bands of Polish exiles are conveyed to Tobolsk, 
from what we are accustomed to hear of, through the 
press inimical to Russia; not that we should excuse 
the government for its tyranny over these people, but 
render credit for humanity where it is due, on. the 
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statement of an impartial witness, where previously we 
were led to believe unheard-of cruelties were perpe- 
trated. 

Arrived at Kazan, these weary travellers found that 
the Volga was frozen up for the season; and they were 
compelled to continue their route to Nijni Novgorod, 
where the railway from Moscow terminates, by roads 
in worse condition than any they had yet experienced. 
At last their discomforts and strange incidents of travel 
came to an end on reaching that station. Here Mr. 
Michie takes a brief retrospective glance at the strange 
panoramic view of life he had passed through in these 
regions of Northern Asia. “Our journey terminated 
virtually with our joining the railway ; for, though still 
some two thousand five hundred miles from London, we 
had no more hardships to look forward to, no toilsome 
days or sleepless nights, no hard fare, and no struggles 
with the elements. It was hard to realize the super- 
lative comfort of a railway carriage in our shaken and 
shattered condition. It seemed too good to’ be true. 
The varied incidents of our four months of travel crowded 
on the memory, and we soon dropped into a delicious 
sleep, amid confused visions of drunken yemshicks, 
broken wheels, frightful roads, icebergs and ferry- 
boats, with deserts and strings of camels dimly shadowed 
in the background. In the grey of the morning we 
found ourselves in Moscow the Holy.” From thence 
to the Russian capital was but a day’s easy journey ; 
and thus ends this interesting and instructive account 
of “The Siberian Overland Route from Peking to 
Petersburg.” 
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A BRILLIANT distinction has been awarded to Florence, 
once the head of a Medizval Republic, recently the 
capital of the Tuscan Grand Duchy, but now constituted 
the metropolis of united Italy. Though highly agreeable 
to the citizens, this act of preference has not provoked 
any display of popular enthusiasm, but been received 
with great sedateness, as the right thing in the right 
place; just as a Queen of Beauty accepts any fresh 
homage without surprise, as a tribute to be exacted, not 
as @ privilege to be acknowledged. The selection may 
be justified on political, military, historic, and traditional 
grounds, for the capital will have the Apennines as a 
line of defence from invasion, should it come either from 
the side of Austria or France; and not less famous las 
it been in the past than any of the other competing 
cities, while more prosperous at present, and more 
promising for the future. 
** Girt by her theatre of hills, she reaps 

Her corn, and wine and oil, and Plenty leaps 

To laughing life, with her redundant horn. 

Along the banks, where smiling Arno sleeps, 

Was modern luxury of commerce born, 

And buried learning rose redeemed to a new morn.’’ 

The sovereign will find ample accommodation in the 
Palazzo Pitti, recently the grand-ducal residence, re- 
nowned for its superb gallery of paintings and rare 
literary collections. Its legislature will hold its sessions 
in the Palazzo Vecchio. This vast and massive pile is 
strong and imposing as ever, after its wear and tear of 
nearly six centuries. It was the seat of the old repub- 
jican government, and is still overtopped by the tower, 
the great bell of which used to warn the citizens of 
danger and summon them to counsel or to fight in cases 
ef emergency. The Lower House will assemble in the 
Hall of the Five Hundred, Sala de Cinquecento, covered 
with the frescoes of Vasari and his pupils. Another 
spacious and richly decorated chamber, on a higher storey, 


Sala de Ducento, hitherto occupied by the municipal 
body, will be the meeting-place of the Upper House. 

Delightfully seated in the garden valley of the Arno, 
at the foot of hills rising in the background into moun- 
tains, the city is like a gem set in splendid framework. 
It is hence appropriately called la bella, “ the beautiful,” 
from the exceeding loveliness of the site, while its own 
structures of the olden time have an air of picturesque 
grandeur, as the castellated mansions of patrician families 
engaged in civic feuds, which now offer a striking con- 
trast to the modern architecture which the spirit of 
progress has called into existence. The river, ordina- 
rily placid and smiling, is fed by mountain streams, and 
hence kecomes a rushing flood after heavy rains, occa- 
sionally damaging the bridges or carrying them away, 
overflowing its banks, laying the streets and lower floors 
of the houses under water, while arresting the railway 
traffic. On the occasion of a calamity of this kind in 
the past year, the archbishop invited the people to 
prayers before the fresco of the Annunciation, in the 
church of that name, which had the stupid legend in- 
scribed over it in letters of gold, that, failing to complete 
the picture according to his wishes, angels took the 
work out of the artist’s hands and gave the finishing 
touches themselves. The birth of “modern luxury of 
commerce” is rightly referred to the banks of the Arno. 
In the Middle Ages the merchants were princes, con- 
nected by trade with all European countries, keeping 
large dépéts of goods at the principal ports. They were 
the bankers of powerful sovereigns, sometimes suffering 
r from giving credit. Our Edward 11 borrowed till capital 
and interest amounted to 1,365,000 golden florins, his 
inability to repay which was a sore discomfiture to the 
lenders. . This noble coin, the golden florin, unequalled 
at the time for beauty, was first issued at Florence in 
1254. It bore on one side the emblem of the republic, a 
lily, and on the reverse the head of the patron saint, 
John the Baptist. The word florin, now naturalized in 
our language as the name of the two-shilling piece, is 
derived either from the city or the flower. 

The roll of illustrious men is a long one, natives of 
the place or of the territory, intimately connected with 
its fortunes, who contributed to win for it the distinction 
of being styled the Athens of Italy. The list includes 
painters, sculptors, architects, poets, philosophers, and 
other literati, as Dante, Michael Angelo, Boccaccio, 
Machiavelli, Galileo, and Alfieri. Their monuments are 
in the church of Santa Croce, the Pantheon and West- 
minster Abbey of Florence. This grand old church, 
built towards the close of the thirteenth century, has 
recently received a new facade, chiefly through the 
munificence of one of our countrymen, Mr. Sloane, long 
a resident in Tuscany. It was uncovered with state 
ceremony, May the 3rd, 1863, being the five hundred and 
seventieth anniversary of the laying of the foundation 
stone, when the consecration was atfended, as the his- 
torian relates, by “all the good citizens of Florence, both 
men and women, with great rejoicing and solemnity.” 

The father of experimental science, Galileo, was in- 
terred by ducal orders in Santa Croce, in January 1642. 
A majestic memorial symbolizes his great achievements. 
His last days were passed in the environs of thecity, 
near the hill of Arcetri, where most of those lunar obser- 
vations are said to have been made to which Milton 
alludes when saying that Satan’s shield 

*¢ Hung o’er his shoulders like the moon, whose orb 
Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 


At evening from the top of Fiesole, 
Or in Valiarno, to descry new lands, 





- Stivers or mountains, in her spotty globe.” 
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The hill-seated Fiesole, here referred to, antedated 
Florence, which lies extended at its base, and may be 
regarded as its offspring. It was a trading station in 
the old Roman times; but, being of difficult access, 
travelling merchants preferred remaining with their 
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distinguished of her sons—Dante. Six centuries will 
have elapsed since the date of his birth, 1265, when his 
statue, to which Turin has subscribed handsomely, will 
be erected in the historical piazza before Santa Croce. 
Happily his principles, uncompromisingly hostile to the 
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goods in the plain below, where a few rude storehouses 
formed the original nucleus of the present city, which 
did not emerge from obscurity till the age of Charle- 
magne. 
In the fourteenth century flourished Boccaccio, 
** Him who form’d the Tuscan’s siren tongue, 
That music in itself, whose sounds are song, 
The poetry of speech.” 

The Italian language, based mainly upon the ancient 
Latin, is generally soft and musical, but is not homoge- 
neous. It embraces a great number of dialects, very 
widely differing from each other, caused by the infusion 
of different foreign elements in particular districts, and 
partly by long-standing political divisions and varying 
interests. Of these the Tuscan is deemed to be the 
purest and the most harmonious idiom. It is, conse- 
quently, the language of the educated classes, irrespective 
of locality, and has been for a long period the ordinary 
vehicle of literature. Boccaccio, born in a neighbouring 
town, and buried in the place of his birth, was contem- 
perary with the great disaster of Florence, the plague 
of 1348. His prose contains a vivid description of the 
progress of the pest and its awful havoc. Imported from 
the Levant, it ravaged most of the Italian cities, but was 
specially notable in Florence from the number of the 
Victims, 100,000, and the large proportion of them who 
belonged to the high-born class. 

- In the preceding age Florence gave birth to the most 








temporal power of the popedom, have gained firm 
establishment through the length and breadth of Italy, 
though a feeble show of opposition is occasionally mani- 
fested. On the first visit of Victor Emanuel to Flo- 
rence the archbishop met his sovereign at the door of 
the cathedral, conducted him into the building, and 
intoned the Te Deum_in his presence. For this he re- 
ceived a written, though privately transmitted, reproof 
from Rome, and has since avoided any outward sign of 
favour to the liberal cause. Even the edifice itself has 
been made to exemplify antagonistic principles. On the 
anniversary of the restored Italian nationality its aspect 
has been Ghibellin without and Guelphic within. 
Brilliantly has the cupola been illuminated in honour of 
the festival, as the exterior is under the control of the 
civil authorities, while the interior, subject to the sole 
jurisdiction of the clergy, as if possessed by a blind, 
deaf, and dumb spirit, has resounded with no voice of 
thankfulness, and been resigned for the time to solitude 
and gloom. 

The cathedral of Florence, a splendid edifice, was 
founded in 1298, and carried on by various architects, 
the last of whom, Brunelleschi, conceived the grand 
cupola, and saw it nearly completed before his death, in 
1446. This was so much admired by Michael Angelo 
as to be taken as a model for that of St. Peter’s at 
Rome. A light and elegant campanile, or_bell-tower, 
detached, according to the fashion of the age, rises by 
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the side of the building. In front appears the octagonal 
Baptistery of San Giovanni, the most ancient of the 
public structures extant. All three edifices are com- 
pletely coated with a varied mosaic of black and white 
marble. The cathedral has an English interest. At 
the west end, above a side-door, a figure on horseback 
appears, painted in fresco, representing Sir John Hawk- 
wood, who was buried at the expense of the state, and 
thus honoured by a public order. His name is not re- 
cognisable in the one. used in the inscription—Giovanni 
Aguto—but it is rendered distinct by the explanation 
that the latter word has the meaning of Falcone del 
Bosco. A notice of him takes us back to the age almost 
immediately subsequent to that of Dante. 

Few men have been more notorious in their day, both 
feared and eulogized, than Sir John Hawkwood. All 
Italy was familiar with his name, and rang with the 
fame of his exploits. He held lands and castles, served 
and defied popes, seized counts, corresponded in a 
masterful tone with princes, and received a proposal 
frem the Greek emperor, John Palologus, to come to 
his aid against the Turks. A road, said to have been 
constructed by him for military purposes, still exists in 
the district of Faenza, and bears his name in its Ita- 
lianized form—the Strada Aguto. Yet of the man him- 
self all the information is very meagre. He was of 
humble origin, the son of a tanner, born at Sible Hed- 
ingham, in Essex. A fine cenotaph once existed in the 
church of his native village. Fuller describes it, though 
not extant in his time, as “arched over, and, in allusion 
to his name, rebussed with hawks flying into a wood.” 
The tanner’s son was bound apprentice to a tailor in the 
city of London, but, being of adventurous spirit, he 
became a soldier of fortune. Entering the service of Ed- 
ward 111, he proved himself a valiant soldier, fought at 
Crecy, received the honour of knighthood, and parti- 
cularly distinguished himself at the battle of Poictiers. 
Upon peace being concluded, Hawkwood, now Sir John, 
did not relish a return to his own country as a landless 
knight. He therefore turned his attention to Italy, then 
distracted by civil dissensions, put himself at the head 
of a number of his own countrymen, and proceeded 
thither as a Captain of Free Lances, in 1361. He 
served various paymasiers; and foes did not fail to 
apply the lines of Lucan to him— 

** Nor faith, nor honour, warms the hireling’s breast : 

For him he fights whose pay is deemed the best.’”” 
But he was no vulgar mercenary, and refused the 
offer of the Venetians to proceed against Padua because 
its prince was his friend. At last his sword was placed 
at the disposal of the Florentines, among whom he died, 
says Froissart, “loaded with riches and honour, at a 
very advanced age, in 1394.” Hence the monumental 
fresco-painting in the cathedral, executed by Uccelli, by 
order of the republic. 

Every contemporary Italian writer, whether friend or 
foe, speaks with admiration of Sir John Hawkwood as a 
military commander, especially with reference to the 
skilful disposition of his troops, his stratagems in battle, 
and his well-conducted retreats. Mr. Hallam awards to 
him the honour of being the “first real general of 
modern times, and the earliest master, however im- 
perfect, in the science of Turenne and Wellington.” A 
poet wrote verses in his praise :— 

“ O Hawkwood, England’s glory, sent to be 
The bulwark to the pride of Italy, 
A tomb just Florence to thy work did raise, 
And Jovius rears a statue to thy praise.” 

Some notices have recently been recovered from the 
Venetian archives of this remarkable chief, and of his 





countrymen who followed his banner. One of the latter 
answered to the well-known name of Colin Campbell. 
Another is described as “ the valiant man, the English- 
man, William Gold, constable.” He distinguished him- 
self so greatly at the siege of Chioggia as to be enrolled. 
by the Doge Contarini in the list of citizens of the re- 
public. <A grant is also extant, setting forth the service 
done by him, for which the doge decreed him an annual 
pension for life of “ five hundred ducats of good gold.” 
Englishmen have not been wanting in Italy in our own 
time, both serving on the battle-field without pay in the 
cause of liberty, and protesting with the pen against 
past misgovernment as peaceful residents in the fair 
cities of the country. Inscriptions in English on many 
sign-boards indicate their presence and number in 
beautiful Florence. An English church, built by sub- 
scription, opened in 1844, is in the Via Maglio. Our 
great poetess, Mrs. Browning, better known by her 
maiden name, Miss Barrett, at a recent period sang her 
last song by the banks of the Arno; and there also has 
since passed away from the living an old man eloquent 
and lettered, Walter Savage Landor, the subject of many 
errors and eccentricities, but, from first to last, through 
fourscore years, the friend of Italian freedom. 

Onc thing remains to be noted, and it is the best of 
all, not only in itself, but in ‘its bearing on the future 
strength and greatness of Italy. The Word of God is 
no longer a proscribed book in Florence, and full reli- 
gious toleration is allowed by the constitution. “ Who 
could have thought,” writes one, “that in a city where 
afew years ago the prison door closed on those who 
were only guilty of reading that prohibited book, the 
Bible, we should now, in full security, be printing Bibles, 
Testaments, and a large evangelical literature, and con- 
secrating to the preaching of the gospel the first Italian 
Christian church erected here for many a century, and 
held in possession—like the building of which it isa 
part—under the royal signature, by the descendants of 
the Israel of the Alps?” The reference is to the Wal- 
densian church, and college, and to a printing-press, 
established under royal authority, in a portion of the 
premises of the Palazzo Salviati. But others, besides 
the Vaudois pastors, are engaged in the same field, not 
without encouraging results. Of the higher fruits of 
their labours this is not the place to speak; but there 
is an influence at work which has greater power than 
statesmen always take into account. On the ground of 
toleration alone, it may be affirmed that religious liberty 
is the surest safeguard of political strength and freedom. 

For the capital of Italv we would express the same 


wish that, when uttered by an old Scottish patriot and: 


reformer, was adopted by the city of Glasgéw as its 
motto—* Let Florence flourish by the preaching of the 
Word.” 


REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF PRESENCE 
OF MIND. 


THE STORY OF AN EASY CHAIR, 


Iy a solitary house on Wandsworth Common, about the 
beginning of the present century, lived a gentleman and 
his niece, their only domestics consisting of a butler 
and two female servants. This gentleman possessed @ 
great deal of valuable family plate, and, having occasion 
to go from home, he gave the key of the strong closet 
in which it was kept to his niece, requesting that she 
would herself take charge of it. This she promised to 
do; and, having every reason to suppose that he was 
leaving his family under safe guardianship, her uncle 
set out on his intended journey. 
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REMARKABLE INSPANCE 


A day or two afterwards the butler came to his mis- 
tress, saying that he thought it would be a good oppor- 
tunity for him to clean this plate, as he knew his master 
was particular about its being nicely kept, and request- 
ing that he might have the key of the closet for that 
purpose. Not supposing for a moment that he had any 
other motive in asking for the key, she was on the point 
of giving it to him, when something in the expression of 
the man’s eye made her hesitate, and, replacing the key 
in her pocket, she merely said that her uncle had left no 
orders to that effect, and she should, therefore, prefer its 
being left until his return. Surprised to find that the 
butler still persisted in his request, the young lady spoke 
still more decidedly, saying that she never interfered 
in her uncle’s arrangements ; and the discomfited butler 
went down-stairs, leaving his young mistress not a little 
astonished at his strange behaviour. 

That night, after locking her bed-room door as usual, 
as she was walking towards the dressing-table with the 
candlestick in her hand, she was not a little startled to 
observe this man crouching down behind an easy chair 
which stood near the wall. In an instant his conduct 
in the morning flashed across her mind, and she was no 
longer at a loss to account for his motive in wishing to 
possess himself of the key. Determined not to betray, 
by look or gesture, that she was aware of his presence, 
she quietly put down the candlestick, and, seating her- 
self in a chair beside the dressing-table, took up her 
Bible and endeavoured to read, praying most earnestly 
that she might be enabled to do whatever was right. 
Human help she had no means of obtaining; for, even 
were he to allow her to leave the room (which was not 
very probable), she wisely judged that to call two terri- 
fied maids to her assistance would be worse than having 
no help at all; and therefore, commending herself to 
the protection of an all-powerful Saviour, she remained 
for some time with her eyes fixed upon her Bible, now 
and then turning over its sacred pages, and gradually 
becoming calm and self-possessed. 

At length, having resolved what to do, she rose from 
her seat and procéeded to undress, as usual, first taking 
the key of the plate-closet from her pocket and putting 
it down with some little noise, that the man might know 
where to find it. She then knelt by her bed-side, and, 
after silently imploring the protection and wisdom she 
so sorely needed, lit the rushlight on the hearth, and 
extinguished her candle. As this extraordinary girl 
laid her head upon the pillow, it was in the firm assur- 
ance that nothing could happen to her without her 
Heavenly Father’s knowledge. 

After a while she heard the chair gently pushed, and 
through her closed eyelashes she could see the man 
cross the room and take up the key and the candlestick. 
He then lit the candle and came to the bed-side. She 
had just time to perceive some kind of instrument in 
his hand, but lay perfectly still, breathing as regularly 
as a little child. Not by the quiver of an eyelid or by 
the slightest flutter of the breath did she show that she 
was awake, even though she felt the bed-clothes drawn 
down from her face, and knew that he was stooping over 
her, watching her countenance most intently. He then 
went to the foot of the bed, and stood for some minutes 
shading his eyes with his hand, so as to throw the fuil 
light of the candle upon the quiet face before him. At 
last, to her intense relief, he appeared satisfied and left 
the room, leaving the chamber door partly open. She 
then heard him unlock the strong closet at the end of 
the gallery (into which her own and the other principal 
bed-rooms opened) and begin to move the plate about, 
as though he were proceeding to pack it up. Believing 
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that he would have left the key in the door, she instantly 
resolved, if possible, to save her uncle’s plate and to 
secure the thief. Throwing something round her, she 
stole along the gallery, and, finding the key where she 
had expected, she suddenly closed the door and locked 
him in. In vain did the man alternately call, threaten, 
and promise what he would do if she would only let him 
out. With the key in her hand she ran up-stairs to 
rouse the women-servants, who were not a little amazed 
to see their young lady standing beside them with such 
a story to tell. Neither of them wished for any more 
sleep that night, and, as soon as they were dressed, they 
all sat up together, watching and waiting for the day- 
light. 

When morning came the thief was soon removed to 
prison by the proper officers, and, when tried for the 
offence, he admitted that, had he believed it possible for 
any young lady to behave as his mistress had done, he 
should certainly have murdered her; but she had com- 
pletely thrown him off his guard, and, when he saw her 
(as he thought) so soundly asleep, he did not like to hurt 
her, for she-had always been kind to him, and he had ro 
personal grudge against her. 

The presence of mind displayed by this young lady 
was most exemplary. Absence of fear on occasions of 
sudden and peculiar danger is a rare quality, and is the 
result of moral training as well as constitutional courage. 
Nervous fears are never so easily overcome as in early 
years, and the habit of overcoming them is of inestimable 
value in preparing for the vicissitudes and trials of life. 
At the same time, we sincerely hope that no lady, 
young or old, may have her presence of mind tested by 
the unwelcome apparition of a man concealed behind 
her easy chair. 





THE ROYAL LITERARY FUND. 


“Tunis Institution stands unequalled in any country, 
and ought to command our warmest sympathies in pro- 
viding for the exigencies of those who, feeling only the 
promptings of genius, and forgetting every other con- 
sideration, pursue the grand career of the cultivation 
of the human mind, and the promotion of the arts and 
sciences. It is surely proper gratefully to remember 
the benefits we have derived from the disinterested 
exertions of those great and good men, and cheerfully to 
contribute to their wants and aid their necessities. I 
conclude with a warm wish that the object for the 
promotion of which we have assembled this day may 
be met in the most ample and generous manner.” 

Thus spoke the Prince Consort at the fifty-third anni- 
versary meeting of the Literary Fund, in 1842, over 
which he presided, and the passage has been judiciously 
adopted as-a Preface to the Public Addresses of the 
Society, and was referred to by H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales at the seventy-fifth anniversary (last year), where 
he followed the example of his illustrious father, and, 
like him, greatly benefited the Fund by his presence in 
the chair. 

And well does the Institution deserve a warm enco- 
mium; fully is it justified in appealing to the public 
for a generous support. Established on the most bene- 
volent principles which can animate human nature, 
and for the’succour of the unfortunate who are cast 
down, it challenges our sympathies beyond most other 
claims of similar character; for the sufferers, the van- 
quished in the race, belong to a class possessing many 
rights to liberal construction and beneficent gratitude— 
the literary class. 

At the census of 1861, in the Literary Section of the 
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Professional. Class, 1528 were returned as “ authors, 
editors, and public writers.” But, besides, there are 
engaged in the same employments many others whose 
names are entered under the sub-orders of Law, Medicine, 
and Divinity, or as schoolmasters and teachers ; in fact, 
all orders of society help to swell the list of “authors.” 
Few are educated expressly for literature as a profession ; 
there is no regular course of preparation ; the candidates 
are mostly volunteers. The first entrance upon a literary 
‘career is seldom the result of mere mercenary specula- 
tion ; young authors are prompted by intellectual desire, 
thirst for distinction, or ambition of usefulness; and all 
these are laudable motives, the success of which ought 
to rejoice, and the discomfiture of which ought to grieve 
the thoughtful and humane. But, whatever motives 
may have first prompted to authorship, the number of 
those who follow literature as a profession is so great, 
and the reward of literary labour to the majority so 
small, that a wide field is open for generous aid. The 
prizes in the profession are few, and chiefly fall to those 
who amuse the public with books of fiction and light 
literature. The more important works of the man of 
learning or of science rarely meet with financial success ; 
and, even in the more prosperous paths of authorship, 
comparatively few are able to make provision for more 
than the passing wants of themselves, or those dependent 
upon them. 

The object of the Royal Literary Fund is to assist 
authors who are reduced to distress by reverse of fortune, 
or who are deprived of the power of literary exertion by 
broken health, enfeebled faculties, or declining life. This 
assistance is renewed as often as may be deemed neces- 
sary, and may be extended, at the death of an author, to 
his widow or children. 

It would be difficult to lay down rigid and detailed 
rules for the administration of such a fund; but certain 
general principles guide the committee in the selection 
of cases and in the mode of relief. 

In the selection of cases, not only the circumstances 
of the applicants, but personal character and the nature 
of their published works are taken into account. To 
enable the committee to judge of the latter point, copies 
of the books or other literary productions must be sent. 
While writings offensive to morals or religion cause 
prompt rejection of a claim, the preference is given to 
authors of useful and meritorious works. Testimony 
must be borne as to personal character, by satisfactory 
letters of recommendation. The object of these letters is 
to give assurance that any grant of money will not be 
improperly used. The reality of the distress is usually too 
obvious ; but information is desirable as to the causes of 
it, nor is it right that those should be selected for relief 
who ought to be assisted by their own relatives or 
friends. The help is intended for the helpless and the 
friendless. Hence foreigners are not excluded from the 
bounty of the Institution. Hence, also, the applications 
of females known as authors are favourably entertained, 
and grants are made to the destitute widows and orphans 
of men of letters. 

In dispensing the bounty of the Fund, the greatest 
delicacy is observed. All publicity is shunned which 
might give pain to a sensitive mind, while sufficient 
precaution is taken to guard against claims being made 
on improper or insufficient grounds. Frorh cases which 
we have known, we can bear testimony to the wisdom as 
well as kindness with which the business of the Institu- 
tion is transacted. 

A brief sketch of the origin, history, and present state 
of the Institution may interest our readers further in 
its operations. 





David Williams, the founder of the Fund, was a native 
of Cardiganshire, and born in 1738. He began his public 
career by preaching in Margaret Street Chapel in London, 
but with a want of success, on various grounds, not to be 
regretted. The chapel was accordingly given up, and 
its minister cast for a livelihood upon letters and teach- 
ing. Of the latter we know nothing; but, of the former, 
four volumes of Lectures on Education, a quarto volume 
of Lectures on the Universal Principles and Duties of 
Religion and Morality, a History of Monmouthshire, 
and other publications, are ample illustrations. It was 
whilst laboriously and (it may well be believed) very 
unprofitably employed upon these that the precarious 
and painful condition of his fellow-labourers was deeply 
imprinted upon his mind. 

In 1773 he brought forward his proposition for the 
formation of a Relief Fund at a small literary club, of 
which the afterwards famous Benjamin Franklin, then a 
humble printer, was the chairman. He, like all others, 
praised the object, but pronounced the means to be im- 
practicable. Not so the energetic conceiver of the 
purpose; to inventive minds, fixed upon the accom- 
plishment of a grand design, the organization of a plan 
to carry it into effect never appears insurmountable. 
Williams persevered through good report and evil, 
through flattering hopes and disheartening rebuffs, till 
at last his enthusiasm was rewarded. The relief of 
distressed artists as well as authors was included in the 
original plan. But we must dwell a moment upon the 
anxious history of his efforts. 

After the first meeting a larger audience, but ‘still 
very limited, was attained. Several staunch co-operators 
were enlisted in the cause, and the project was debated 
in all its bearings. An important alteration was adopted 
—namely, that of dissociating the Fine Arts from the 
scheme, and confining it to Literature; the wisdom of 
which is shown by the artists having now two dis- 
tinct societies of their own, and all still incommen- 
surate to what could be wished for their sufficient 
provision. When the paralysis of the American war 
was passed, and the country had time and inclina- 
tion to look away from stormy politics and into internal 
concerns, matters began to brighten, and the prospect 
to open a little more. Williams seized the opportunity 
and pushed forward. He obtained access to Mr. Pitt, 
who expressed his approbation; but, though confessing 
its importance, the Prime Minister had too many more 
weighty and pressing cares upon his shoulders to be 
able (as he alleged) to attend to this application. Burke 
and Fox, and other powerful politicians, were appealed 
to without success, and even science, in the person of 
Sir Joseph Banks, was solicited for countenance, but 
sought in vain. Thus for fifteen years, to 1788, the 
scheme fluttered and lingered, and seemed hopeful or 
hopeless as sunshine or cloud occurred, but with so 
small a share of the sunshine that nothing but indomi- 
table perseverance could have kept the spark of life in 
it, which now emitted signs of permanent vitality. The 
event which served to raise and fan the flame was most 
distressing: it were well if we could be persuaded that 
it was unique, and impossible to be paralleled or approxi- 
mated at the present day; but the records of the Insti- 
tution could tell a different tale. An amiable and aged 
gentleman, a learned Greek scholar and a devoted 
Platonist (having translated and published a valuable 
portion of Plato’s works), was arrested for a trifling 
debt, and, as the law can have no respect for persons, 
was conveyed to gaol, struck speechless by the calamity, 
and died. His name was Floyer Sydenham. He had 
procured the necessities for existence, and his resources 
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for payment had failed. Some perish from the want of 
bread, others get the bread, bnt the only difference has 
been, that, if they fail to pay for it, they, as a consequence, 
perish in prison. Hither case furnishes a resistless argu- 
ment for raising a store applicable to avert such appal- 
ling misery. The public sympathy was deeply excited by 
the tragic fate of Mr. Sydenham, and Mr. Williams ap- 
propriately availed himself of the general feeling to urge 
on his laborious undertaking, the death-bed in the gaol 
furnishing a touching text for his earnest appeals. 
But still the impulse was weak. Mr. Williams issued 
an anonymous pamphlet, describing the misery that 
prevailed, and advocating his remedial measure; but 
the result was only eight subscribers at a guinea each. 
They were, however, true as they were humane, and 
they went on advancing as much money as kept adver- 
tising afloat for two years. A semblance of progress 
appeared ; but encouragement had not turned from its 
ebb to flow. A public meeting was invited, and Mr. 
Williams published a volume on the claims of Litera- 
ture, specifying the progress, small as it was, which had 
been made, and relating the full particulars of this latest 
effort. The issue seemed a pledge for the future. A 
good committee was appointed. The Institution became 
a great fact. In 1790 it not only paid its expenses, 
but began its beneficent work. It gave a grant to one 
of two applicants for relief. 

A dramatic entertainment afforded an early and timely 
help to the struggling Fund, and in 1793 the first “ Anni- 
versary” took place. Thenceforward it went on gather- 
ing strength; during some periods making little ad- 
vance, but occasionally starting into epochs of signal 
importance, which gave new impulse to the public 
recognition of its merits; and at other seasons attract- 
ing powerful friends, who zealously laboured to promote 
its interests for many years, and finally made it what 
it is, with the certain prospect of being made much 
more. 

At the second anniversary, in addition to the usual 
music, the novelty of a poetical recitation, commendatory 
of the design, was introduced with considerable effect, 
and continued for nearly forty years. We may mention 
that among the Laureates were Captain Thomas Morris, 
author of the “Lyra Urbanica,” Mr. Isaac D’Israeli, 
the Rey. Dr. Charles Symmons, the poets Dyer and 
Crabbe, Neele, Allan Cunningham, and, to the last, 
Mr. Fitzgerald. Fitzgerald was a warm-hearted Irish- 
man, and used to recite his compositions with great 
fervour; and, though they evinced a good deal of talent, 
and were perfectly congenial to the purpose, they could 
not ‘’scape calumny,” and were made capital of by some 
of the wits of the day. The jest of Poeta nascitur non 
Fitz, ascribed to Mr. Canning, but literally an im- 
promptu in the dinner-hall by one of the committee, was 
improved upon bythe brothers Smith (James and Horace) 
in their humorous parodies, by which many besides the 
Literary Fund Laureates were turned into ridicule. 
And so the custom was voted, by newer members in 
the Fund administration, to be more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance, and consequently dis- 
continued. It may be questioned, however, whether 
this “reform” was or was not financially beneficial. The 
men who had figured on this brief temporary platform 
were not only ardent friends to the cause, but of suffi- 
cient distinction in the republic of letters to be warrant 
for its attractive character ; and many instances on the 
spot defnonstrated that an appeal, even in verse, was 
not lost upon the auditory. On the contrary, it was a 
variety and relief from the usual exuberance of after- 
dinner laudation, in complimentary toasts, and was 





well known, many atinie and oft, to put money into the 
purse of the corporation. 

There was another custom which the change in rule 
succeeded in putting down, as inconsistent with the 
change of public manners, especially in union with sym- 
pathetic charity. Formerly, at the close of the committee 
sittings, a number of the most active partisans of the 
Fund (perhaps a dozen or a score) were in the habit of 
adjourning from their rooms in Lincoln’s Inn Fields to 
the adjacent Freemasons’ Tavern and dining together, 
ever holding the promotion of its interests in view; 
for to these little parties, which became known under 
the title of the “Literary Fund Club,” guests were 
individually invited, and not a month passed without 
liberal subscriptions being volunteered and valuable 
stewards coming forward for the ensuing anniversary. 
For a number of years Sir Benjamin Hobhouse, Pre- 
sident of the Committee, and one of the bést friends 
the Society ever had (for it was he who, in conjunction 
with the Earl of Chichester, after much labour and 
difficulty in overcoming the Crown lawyers’ objections, 
succeeded in obtaining the Charter), hardly ever failed 
to preside on these occasions. His son, the present Lord 
Broughton, subsequently filled the chair of the club for 
many years, with great advantage to the Institution. 
Out of this also grew another subsidiary, and very pro- 
fitable alliance—a more extended whitebait entertainment 
at Greenwich,* where Lord Torrington frequently took 
the chair, but occasionally relieved by such eminent 
authors as Sir E. L. Bulwer, and where, under the playful 
title of “ Sub-Anniversary,” important accessions were 
always made to the prosperity of the Fund. But these 
gatherings were also condemned; and the objectors 
finally prevailed in confining the business of the In- 
stitution to the strict and dry work which can be 
performed in the regulated meetings. The supplies 
from Clubs and Subs have accordingly been dismissed, 
and one annual dinner and advertising alone are relied 
upon to support and augment the never superfluous 
funds. Thus old manners must give way to new ideas 
and customs. 

To revert, however, to our narrative of events. It 
was not till 1799 that the Association could obtain a 
President, and the Marquis of Bute had the honour 
to lead the way. As the patronage of rank is ever 
most useful to public undertakings in this country, he 
was succeeded by the Duke of Somerset, who, after 
thirty-seven years’ sedulous service, was followed by the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, upon whose death, in 1863, the 
most distinguished literary peer of the age, Earl Stan- 
hope, was solicited to accept, and promptly did accept 
the office, with evidently the true feeling (as has already 
been so far proved by his zealous devotedness) to dis- 
charge its duties with a just appreciation of their delicacy 
and importance. The presidency of the Literary Fund 
ought not to be deemed a red ribbon or a sinecure. A 
wise and humane administration of its resources, and a 
firm preservation of its well-devised plan from theoretic 
innovation and experiment, require that its functions 
should be earnestly considered and applied, as there is 
every reason to anticipate they will be, under the 
chieftaincy of Earl Stanhope. 

Many of the early friends of the Fund are no more; 
but some yet happily remain to witness its ever in- 
creasing prosperity. The full and well-digested Report of? 
the year 1864, retrospeetive and able as it is, has not, 
perhaps, had the data necessary to the complete history 
of this, it may be called, transition era, and some of the 





* Distress which could not be formally relieved at head-quarters was 
oftea generously succoured by subscriptions at these meetings, 
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details connected with it, to which we have referred. 
And let it be observed that, when the rich current 
of public favour has set in, and the fame of being 
prosperous has spread abroad, it is not so much to 
those who step forward to cast their contributions in 
to swell the tide, acceptable as these are, that the 
post of honour and debt of gratitude are due, as to 
the early pioneers who opened the way for the stream 
to gush forth, who fed the little rill till it became a 
precious river, and who strenuously worked, through all 
obstacles, to enlarge its bunks and conduct its healing 
waters to the wretched abodes of literary destitution and 
anguish. If we afford a few lines to these, we trust we 
are but doing justice to their well-won triumph over 
many and great difficulties, and at the same time ren- 
dering the history of a Fund which is becoming so 
much of a national concern more interesting and com- 
plete. 

Before this century began—viz., in 1797 and 1798— 
Messrs. William and Samuel Salte accepted the office of 
Vice-Presidents (of a Cato’s little senate!), and sub- 
scribed above £200 to the benevolent design; Birch 
(the Lord Mayor in 1815) not only performed a humble 
character in the amateur drama given for its benefit, but 
adhered to it from 1790, with all the weight of his City 
influence; Alderman Rowcroft also distinguished him- 
self as a City and literary friend, 1803; John Reeves, 
1799 ; Baron Bolland, 1800 ; Mathew (Monk) Lewis, 1801; 
Sir John Soane, 1801; the Rev. Dr. Charles Symmons 
and his brother John, both early, long-continued, and 
most efficient members; and Sir B. Hobhouse (already 
noticed), from 1801, for twenty years the most efficient 
leader and coadjutor, in every possible way, in which the 
Society could be bettered by his invaluable assistance. 
Nor ought we to close this list without naming Mr. James 
Christie, 1800; Mr. J. Thomas Hope, 1805; Mr. John 
Dickinson, 1806; Messrs. Longman, munificently, from 
the same date; J. Britton, 1813; Sir Henry Ellis, 
1814; John Murray, the publisher, 1819; Dr. Croly, 
1823; Sir Robert Harry Inglis, 1828; Mr. Thomas 
Gaspey, Mr. Andrew Spottiswoode, Mr. William Tooke, 
as conspicuous among those who, by purse and most 
valuable personal labours, rendered essential service 
to every department of the administration. Espe- 
cially should be mentioned the Rev. Dr. Richard 
Yates, large in stature as in humanity, who for 
a long time did the duty of treasurer to a fund 
which he strove by every means to augment; and, 
coupled with him, Mr. Charles Baldwin, a subscriber 
from 1799 to 1864; and Mr. Andrew Strahan, the king’s 
printer, who presented, in 1822, the munificent dona- 
tion of £1000, and left the same amount to the Fund 
by will in 1831. In 1805 the late King George 1v, 
then Prince of Wales, at once approved the plan, and 
became its patron,* and in twenty-five years supplied 
for its sustenance, his royal support, to the amount of 
£5455. A few years before his death, too, let us note 
that his sense of the value of a nation’s literature was 
further evinced by his endowing the Royal Society of 
Literature with an annual grant of eleven hundred 
guineas out of the privy purse. - Within this period 
members of the Royal Family,t by presiding at anni- 

* Te gave two hundred guineas a year from his Duchy of Cornwall, to 
pay rent for a suitable house for its home and proceedings, at No. 36, 
Gerard Street, Soho. Here the founder was lodged, and the prince 
supplied a further sum to accommodate it to all circumstances, and so 
continued his protection that his personal weight overcame the obstacles 
to the Charter of Incorporation I have mentioned. 

+ In 1815 and in 1816, H.R.H. the Duke of Kent; in 1817, H.R.H. the 
Duke of Sussex; in 1839, H.R.H. the late Duke of Cambridge; and, 


in 1856, the present Duke of Cambridge presided at the anniversary 
dinner, 











versaries and bestowing liberal donations, greatly pro- 
moted the interests of the Fund; and if, since-then, cir. 
cumstances have occasioned a diminution of aid from 
these sources, the auspicious patronage of the late Prince 
Consort and of the Prince of Wales promises fairly to 
restore the former prestige of royal favour. 

We have reserved one fount of supply for particular 
notice, because of opinion that it may be improved 
and encouraged to a very advantageous extent. True 
it is that writings for which you can obtain pay, and 
hard cash, are pretty nearly the same in the end; but 
there is a mental feeling which over-rides the sameness, 
and creates a sort of respectful harmony in contributing 
a Ms. of certain value, rather than common coin, for the 
relief of your literary brethren in distress. In the 
Report last issued such contributions appear under 
the head of “ Miscellaneous Benefactions ;” and the first 
we mark is a guinea, the price of a contribution to 
“Macmillan’s Magazine,” which may serve as an 
illustration of sympathy for fellow-labourers in the 
field. So long ago as 1796, Viscount Mountmorres 
gave fifty copies of his History of the Irish Parliament 
to be disposed of for the benefit of the Society; and in 
1847 Dr. Whewell assigned the profits that might arise 
from a volume of English hexameter translation; but 
it is not stated what have been the products of these 
gifts. The late Archbishop of Dublin, Whately, for 
years surrendered five per cent. on the profits of his 
works. More directly to the purpose, the consideration 
of which we would venture to recommend to the commit- 
tee, was the example of Mr. G. P. R. James, whilst yet a 
young author, in 1831, who confided ams. to Mr. Jerdan, 
then a zealous member of the committee, by whom 
it was sold to Messrs. Colburn and Bentley, published 
under the title of “ The String of Pearls,” in 1832, and 
the price, £75, handed over to the Fund. A similar 
transfer, about the same time, of a tale by Lord Nor- 
manby, conveyed £50 in like manner to the same deposit. 
Now, very recently, we witnessed a mournful assemblage 
paying a last tribute to departed genius at the tomb of 
John Leech. There were many of the readiest and most 
popular writers of the day: none more quick and able 
with pen or pencil. They threw flower-wreaths on his 
coffin (not a custom to be much approved as a token of 
real sorrow) ; fortunately his talents did not leave him 
in a condition to ask a stone. Let us believe that they 
feel for the living as for the dead, and are as prone to 
succour the former as to honour the latter. Only a few 
hours taken from their ordinary pursuits, either occa- 
sionally, or annually at the anniversary, either for periodi- 
cal or volume, would be sufficient to realize an amount 
of subscription of considerable value. No doubt the 
example would be generally followed, and other writers 
throughout the land would join in the beneficent 
work. 

Among noble benefactions to the Fund, the most 
lucrativé of all has been the legacy bequeathed by 
Mr. Thomas Newton, who believed himself to be the last 
descendant of Sir Isaac Newton, the amount of which, at 
the present time, consists of rents on household property 
£203 per annum, and the dividends on £8167 15s. 10d. 
Reduced Stock, £245 0s. 8d.—total of £448 9s. 8d. a year: 
a revenue which commenced at a somewhat lower 
amount in 1807, when Mr. Newton died at his residence 
in Smith Street, Westminster. I have alluded to the 
legal difficulties interposed to the inheritance of this 
bequest; but all were finally surmounted,* and the 





* By the Prince of Wales pledging his word for the grant of the Charter 
of Incorporation, without which the legacy could not be taken, and which 
Charter was not obtained till 1818, 
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body of this greatest benefactor to the Fund rests in 
the crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral, with a suitable 
inscription, under a monument executed by Sir Richard 
Westmacott, at the cost of £300 voted by the grateful 
Society. And here I may note that the founder, David 
Williams, sleeps in the church of St. Anne’s, Soho, 
and has inscribed over his grave, “ Aged 78; Founder of 
the Literary Fund.” He died in June 1816, in the 
first house of the Society, in Gerard Street—the asylum 
he had created. 

In 1839 the fiftieth anniversary was observed with 
some éclat; but three years later—viz., in 1842—still more 
strenuous exertions were stimulated, and the public 
interest more extensively awakened, by the office of 
President having been undertaken by H.R.H. the Prince 
Consort. This was accordingly a memorable day; and 
it is gratifying in every point of view to learn that a 
report of the proceedings was published by desire of 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and was cireulated con- 
temporaneously with the account of his own efficient 
presidency in 1864. Of the eminent patrons who dis- 
tinguished themselves at the Prince Albert Anniversary, 
the Duke of Cleveland, Marquis of Northampton, Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne, Bunsen, poets Campbell and Moore, 
Hallam, Washington Irving, Talfourd—all are gone; 
but a goodly array of distinguished men* filled their 
vacant places at the last meeting. 

The contributions in 1842 amounted to a sum ap- 
proaching two thousand pounds; in 1864 the donations 
and subscriptions reached above seven hundred pounds 
more than the former, which was by far the largest 
accession ever previously made. 

Her Majesty, in 1842, conferred the privilege of using 
asovereign distinction, and, surmounted with the crown 
as an emblem, the title has thenceforward been “ THE 
Royat Corporation oF THE Literary Funp.” 

The realized revenue is now about £1200, to which 
a nearly equal sum may be added by subscriptions, 
donations, and the anniversary receipts. 

At the Annual General Meeting, held on the 8th of 
March, it was stated that during the past year there 
had been forty-eight grants from the Fund, in sums 
ranging from £10 to £100; there being six of the former 
and two of the latter, the rest being intermediate sums. 
There were six grants, amounting in all fo £245, made 
in the class history and biography; two, amounting to 
£115, in biblical literature; five, amounting in all to 
£125, in science and art; seven in periodical literature, 
amounting to £280; five in topography and travels, 
£150; five in classical literature and education, £135; 
five, poetry, £140; six, essays and tales, one in the drama, 
£25; three in law, £60; one in medicine, £40; and two 
miscellaneous grants, amounting together to £60— 
making a total of £1490 expended in this way during 
the year. Sixteen persons were relieved for the first 
‘time, three for the ninth time, and the rest for inter- 
mediate numbers of times. There were thirty-five males 
and thirteen females, including eight authors and five 
widows. The annual dinner of 1864, presided over by 
the Prince of Wales, after paying the tavern expenses, 
‘the music, advertising, etc., had realized a clear profit 


of £2328, out of which the Committee had applied the 


sum of £1560 to augment the Permanent Fund, which 





* Including the Duke of Cambridge, Duke of St. Albans, Marquises of 
Salisbury and Clanricarde, Earls Stanhope, Russell, and De Grey and 
Ripon, Lord Houghton, Viscount Sydney, Lord Broughton, Lord Egerton 
of Tatton, Lord Talbot de Malahide, Lord Hardinge, thé Lord Primate 
of Ireland, the Bishop of St. David’s, Lord Claude Hamilton, M. Van de 
Weyer, the Belgian Minister, Sir John Pakington, Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
Sir Roderick Murchison, Deans Milman and Stanley, Dr. Whewell, 
Arthur Helps, Anthony Trollope, etc., ete, 


now amounts in stock to £25,500, producing an annual 
dividend of £765. It was then announced that the annual 
dinner ‘in aid of the Fund for the present year would 
take place on Wednesday, the 10th of May, under the 
presidency of the Archbishop of York. 

In the year 1863, £1585 were granted in fifty-four 
cases, the amounts ranging from £10 to £80—the 
average about £30. Contrast this with 1790, when 
one grant of ten guineas was bestowed, and the next 
year £61 19s. went to succour eight applicants; and 
yet, by 1797, Dr. Symmons established the Permanent 
Fund, having been enabled, within these few obscure 
and early years, though poorly, to alleviate the dis- 
tress of above a hundred sufferers at the cost of £800, 
and surely found the future establishment with £1000! 
By the last printed Report it appears that altogether 
more than £60,000 has been distributed among more 
than thirteen hundred applicants. 

The example of this country is about to be followed 
in France by a similar institution, initiated by M. Champ- 
fleury; a similar fund for scientific men having been 
previously established through the exertions of M. 
Thenard. May it flourish as ours has done, and may 
ours increase, as it ought to do in a Christian, bene 
volent, and intelligent land! ~ 





THE FREED NEGROES IN AMERICA. 


As is well known, there are in the North American 
States between four and five million negroes. By the 
astonishing events which have there transpired within the 
last four years, about half of that vast number had already 
obtained their liberty by January of the present year. 

Such sudden emancipation, on so vast a scale, is un- 
equalled in the annals of history. The nearest parallel 
to it is the deliverance of the Israelites from Egyptian 
bondage. <A nation numbering about two millions was 
then suddenly emancipated. But, as for their sustenance 
and preservation a succession of miracles took place, it 
is not necessary for our present purpose to pursue the 
parallel. No instance in secular history equals the 
present position of the freed negroes of North America. 
The crisis has come in a manner and at a time that 
could hardly have been anticipated by the wisest fore- 
caster of political events. 

Only nine years ago the prospects of the negro race 
in the United States seemed darker than ever. The 
Fugitive Slave Law had been passed, cutting off from 
them the shelter of protection on every square foot of 
Northern as well as of Southern territory. And, further, 
the Chief Justice of the United States then officially 
decided that the slave had no rights of citizenship 
throughout the Union. Dark indeed was the prospect. 
But in the providence of God the time of deliverance was 
at hand. The death of that self-sacrificing friend of the 
oppressed, John Brown; the publication of Helper’s 
book, “ The Impending Crisis of the South ;” the elec- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln as President in 1860, were 
events that marked the onward course of events towards 
emzncipation. The anti-slavery party had long laboured 
apparently in vain, so far as political action went; but 
the cries of the oppressed and the prayers of their 
friends had been heard by the Lord of Hosts. By 
“terrible things in righteousness” the answer came, as 
even the President in his new inaugural address pub- 
licly declares. The war is looked upon by pious men of 
all political opinions as arising, more or less directly, 





out of the crimes of slavery. . 
But as to the emancipated negroes, what is their 
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condition? Weare told that already they number three 
millions. 

From the very beginning of the war hundreds have 
suddenly poured in as at an hour’s notice upon the 
cities of the Northern States. One of the camps was 
inundated by a thousand of these naked and starving 
fugitives in a single day, and this whilst the snow was 
coldly and silently covering the surrounding landscape. 
After the Federals had gained possession of Memphis, 
there speedily turned into it a long train ‘of negroes, so 
. miserably destitute that, having nothing whatever with 
them of food or clothing but the rags of two or three 
years’ wear, and only the clouds and the trees to shelter 
them, these human multitudes were far worse off than 
the comfortably kennelled dogs of their white brethren. 
When General Sherman passed through Georgia, he 
was asked how many negroes had followed his army. 
The reply was, “Ten miles of them!” 

And wherever the Federal lines appear the cry is 
still “They come!” To improvise even food alone for 
these multitudes (to say nothing of clothing, shelter, 
and medical care for the sick and dying) has often been 
a sheer physical impossibility. Consequently, in some 
of the camps of refuge, they have died off like sheep, and 
as if struck by the finger of pestilence; and their newly- 
aequired freedom has been suddenly ingulfed in a 
myriad of silent graves. 

This irruption of fugitives instantaneously became a 
colossal embarrassment to the best men of the North. To 
the philanthropic Christian men and women of the North 
the tidings came as a summons to the promptest obedi- 
ence of religious duty, and to the most imperative claims 
of humanity. 

Voluntary associations were rapidly formed for col- 
lecting money; for purchasing and obtaining food, 
clothing, medicine, tools, seeds, and other necessaries of 
subsistence ; for sending care-takers and teachers; for 
organizing a regular system of benevolent action and 
supervision in the Southern camps of refuge; and espe- 
cially for stimulating the destitute fugitives to that self- 
support and independent éxertion which they might, at 
an early date, be expected to exhibit under the combined 
advantages of their newly-acquired liberty and of grants 
of“land allotted by the Federal Government. 

President Lincoln and his ministers were appealed to, 
and readily ordered that large supplies of rations should 
be served out to the starving hosts, and that the aid of 
government agents and protectors should be rendered 
in the various districts crowded with negroes, who had 
hastened to put themselves within reach of the procla- 
mation of freedom. 

But the Northern Government had stringent need of 
the voluntary co-opetation of the people in this work ; 
for their hands were already more than full of occupa- 
tion by reason of the inexorable necessities and urgencies 
of their vast military and naval operations. Hence the 
origin ef the Eastern and Western “ Freedmen’s Aid 
Commissions ;” the former having New York, and the 
latter Cincinnati, for its respective fountain-head of 
direction and maintenance. 

Having thus instituted a series of well-appointed 
agencies of mercy, and raised nearly a million dollars 
for the support of the same, they have turned to their 
brethren in Great Britain for co-operation in the work 
of mercy. And the appeal has been promptly and 
generously responded to, especially by members of the 
Society of Friends, always full of practical sympathy for 
the distressed. Other good men of all denominations 
have aided, and there is need of every help that can 
be given to mect so surprising an emergency. Con- 
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tributions sent to the London banking firm of Messrs, 
Barclay, Bevan, and Company will be promptly and 
faithfully forwarded to the suffering hosts. 

But, happily, there are already, even at this early date, 
abundant proofs that the sudden necessities of the 
escaped freedmen will be of only temporary continuance, 
Levi Coffin, of Cincinnati, reports that, in the Missis- 
sippi Valley alone, there are about six hundred and fifty 
thousand refugees distributed in thirty-fivecamps; a large 
portion of this large number are already self-supporting, 
through their crops of cotton, sugar, tobacco, and corn. 
Similarly in Alabama, Tennessee, Virginia, and other 
parts of the South, thousands are rapidly becoming in- 
dependent of the relief which at first was absolutely 
necessary to keep them from perishing. 

Whilst the bodily necessities of the freedmen have 
been cared for, their minds and souls have not been 
forgotten. A band of earnest and Christian men and 
women from the North cheerfully devoted themselves to 
this work, and took up their abode amongst the ignorant 
and destitute myriads in the South, at great personal 
sacrifice. Two hundred and fifty schools have already 
been established amongst them, and very many have 
learnt to read. They are most anxious to be taught, 
and most docile under direction. Their ignorance pre- 
viously was universal and extreme. It is no wonder 
that their religious “ camp-meetings” had become asso- 
ciated with the most grotesque ideas and narrations. It 
is no wonder that their phraseology was a caricature of 
civilized language. For how could they be expected to 
manifest intelligence without any education? So de- 
plorably destitute of instruction were they, that very 
few even of their preachers could read the simplest 
words. Old men amongst them, who had preached the 
Gospel to their black congregations for upwards of forty 
years, were found totally ignorant of the alphabet, and, 
of course, had never read a verse of Scripture. How 
could the sermons, the prayers, and the religious ideas 
of such “ pastors” be other than grievously deficient ? 

Already, in the camps of refuge, the “ freedmen” are 
learning to prize highly, by experimental appreciation, 
the privileges and responsibilities of liberty. 

Marriage is becoming an honoured and indissoluble 
bond, in place of the unhallowed and temporary connec- 
tions of their previous lives. 

Habits of economy and industry are being developed 
with wonderful rapidity. Speakingto one of the teachers, 
a negro said, “ Oh, missus! I’se afeard I’ll work myself 
todeath now. I’se so glad to work for myself and de 
family dat I can’t stop nohow.” Savings banks are 
being established at various settlements; school-houses, 
churches, and comfortable dwellings are rising apace 
amidst the valleys and forests where the freedmen are 
located by the command of the government. 

The Bible is especially prized, and prayer-meetings 
and religious services are frequent and regularly main- 
tained. 

The most recent information from America gives satis- 
factory accounts of the general and continuing willingness 
and ability of the freed negroes to provide for themselves 
as soon as they can possibly obtain employment and occu: 
patien. ‘Thus, at Baltimore, as appears from an interest« 
ing letter of. Judge Bond in the “ Freedmen’s Bulletin,” out 
of eight hundred and forty paupers in the almshouses 
that city, there are only sixty-three black men and one 
hundred and four black women. In the Sea Islands, in 
Washingtoh&, and in the Mississippi plantations the 
freed negroes are found to be as docile, as industrious, 
and as well-behaved as their best friends have ever 
represented them to be. 











